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By Charles H. Levermore, Ph.D., Secretary of the New York 

Peace Society 

Some of our Solons at Washington have assured us that 
the League of Nations is dead, and the editorial chorus has, 
here and there, repeated the saying with an air of finality. 
Some people seem to suppose that the sun shines only where 
they stand, and therefore they may conclude that, if Uncle 
Sam is not under the big tent, there cannot be any circus. 
Such delusions need the remedial application of the light of 
fact. The story of what the League of Nations has actually 
accomplished within a year and a half carries with it suf- 
ficient evidence that the League is not dead, nor even 
sleeping. 

1. The first action, under the covenant was the creation 
of the secretariat, which took place during the organization 
period, May 5, 1919-January 16, 1920. 

The secretary-general. Sir James Eric Drummond, had 
been for twenty years a distinguished member of the staff 
of the British Foreign Office and secretary to Messrs. 
Asquith, and Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. He gradually 
assembled around him a group of colleagues now about two 
hundred in number, representing a score of different nations, 
and classified according to their specialties in a dozen 
bureaus. 

The chiefs of these bureaus are all men of acknowledged 
eminence in their own countries, experts in law, diplomacy, 
finance and economics, journalism, sanitation, and the vari- 
ous forms of administration. 
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Never before this has the civilized world possessed such 
a cabinet, ministers of the public welfare, commissioned by 
forty-eight nations to devote all their abilities and energies, 
individually and collectively, to the reconstruction of so- 
ciety and to the prevention of war. 

Sir Eric Drummond and his associates are, in a vital 
sense, an administrative staff. They are not to be so much 
considered as statesmen or diplomatists, although they 
possess the qualities that belong to such men, but as admin- 
istrators of international affairs. 

In their hands are being centered the wires leading to the 
more than fifty public international associations and to the 
more than four hundred and fifty private international 
associations which, before the war, were gathered up into the 
"Office Centrale des Institutions Internationales" at Brus- 
sels. Also all the great technical commissions formed by 
the League are linked to the secretariat, where their secre- 
tarial work is performed under the authority of the secre- 
tary-general. 

At the time of the recent assembly of the League the 
secretariat was organized to work through ten bureaus or 
sections, as follows: 

1. Political. The Bureau of Correspondence between the 
League and the various governments. 

2. Legal. A staff of expert authorities on treaties and 
conventions and international laws, the legal advisers of the 
secretary-general, the Council and any of the League Com- 
missions. 

3. Economic and Financial. The administrative source of 
financial conferences, and a bureau of information and sec- 
retarial direction for many organs and commissions of the 
League. 

If-. Administrative Commissions. The link between the 
League and its commissions with governmental powers, and 
between the League and such bodies as the Reparation 
Commission. 

5. Communications and Transit. Charged with an impor- 
tant reconstructive work; the administrative source of the 
Barcelona Conference in March, 1921. 
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6. Information. The Publicity Bureau, charged also with 
the publication of the official journal of the League and the 
special supplements of information. 

7. Mandates. The link with the Mandatory Commis- 
sion and consequently with one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities of the Supreme Council of the Allies. 

8. International Bureatis. Already described. 

9. Registry of Treaties. About seventy have already been 
registered and published, a practical form of "open di- 
plomacy. " 

10. International Health and Social Questions. The link 
between the League and the many bodies engaged in fight- 
ing disease, famine and vice. 

Through all this mechanism the secretariat gathers infor- 
mation and prepares it for use, drafts reports, makes recom- 
mendations and programs for the council and assembly, and 
keeps in touch with all commissions, conferences and offi- 
cials of the League. 

Within the secretariat are also six departments of internal 
administration, viz., registry, finance, establishment, Ubrary, 
interpreting and translating, precis writing, whose duties are 
sufficiently indicated by these titles. 

No one can examine the great number of valuable docu- 
ments printed in connection with the assembly sessions, the 
daily Journal, the verbatim reports of the debates in the 
Assembly and the record of proceedings in the assembly 
committees, without paying tribute to the industry, far- 
reaching intelligence and great authority with which this 
central office of the League, i.e., of the organized world, 
acts and speaks. 

11. The second achievement of the League was the cre- 
ation of the International Labor Organization and Labor 
Bureau at Washington in November, 1919. This is an out- 
come of the treaty but not of the covenant. It is however, 
an integral part of the League of Nations, formed by the 
same membership with precisely similar organs, dealing with 
its membership through the secretariat, and dependent for 
its funds upon the vote of the assembly. 
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The Labor Bureau is housed in the League of Nations 
building at Geneva. During its life of eighteen months, it 
has held three international conferences, and drafted what 
may be called the first form of an international labor code, 
bearing especially upon the length of the labor day on both 
land and sea, on the protection of laborers in dangerous 
occupations, and on the terms of labor for women and 
children. These proposed statutes are now before the par- 
liaments of nations that are members of the League. 

The Labor Bureau or Office, of which Albert Thomas of 
France is director-general, not only through its conferences 
but also through its voluminous publications is a central 
clearing house for all questions involving the obligations and 
interests of labor in all countries. It is noteworthy that the 
first conference of this branch of the League of Nations is 
the one world-congress that has, as yet, opened its doors to 
delegates from Germany, an interesting evidence of a strong 
sense of international unity. 

The Labor Office at Geneva is linked with a national 
bureau in each important member state. These agencies 
cooperate in gathering, studying and publishing information 
concerning productions and distribution in all countries, with 
special reference to labor-time, wages, conditions and cost 
of living. Although the United States is not a member of 
the Labor Organization, there is a Washington bureau of 
the Labor Office, at the head of which is Ernest Greenwood. 

III. The third achievement of the League of Nations is 
comprised in the record of the activities of the council of 
the League. This council is practically an executive com- 
mittee of the world in the League, having a well defined 
sphere of duty created for it by the covenant and the peace 
treaties. Between January 16, 1920 and the date of this 
writing, the council has held twelve sessions. 

It must be sharply distinguished from the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Allies, which is not an organ of the League but 
which is the chief political force in Europe outside of Russia, 
and which is the body which deals primarily with the 
unextinguished flames of the great war. 
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The council of the League, consists of eight members, 
four great powers, the permanent members. Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan; and four smaller members, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Spain and China, all chosen by the assembly. 
Like the secretariat, or rather by means of the secretariat, it 
is to all practical intents and purposes always on the job, 
thus creating an international force of which history shows 
no exact duplicate. 

1. Through one of its commissions the council determined 
the boundaries of the Saar Valley district, inhabited by 
650,000 people. 

2. Through another commission the council has now 
governed that district for more than a year and will continue 
to govern it until January, 1935, when a plebiscite will take 
place. Meanwhile all the members of the local civil service, 
most of whom were formerly officials under the German 
government, have taken the following oath: "I pledge my 
fidelity to the governing commission, representing the 
League of Nations, my obedience to the laws, and my con- 
scientious fulfillment of the duties of my office." 

3. Through a high commissioner, whom it appoints, the 
council is the ultimate protecting and supervising power over 
the territory of the Free City of Danzig, wherein more than 
200,000 people live. 

4. A representative of the council presides over the Greco- 
Bulgarian Intermigration Commission, which has been 
eradicating the seeds of war by re-settling nationals on their 
own side of the Greco-Bulgarian boundary line. 

5. In accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants of 
the districts of Eupen and Malmedy on the German-Belgian 
frontier, the council has finally sanctioned the transfer of 
those districts from German to Belgian allegiance. 

6. Acting under Articles XI and XV of the covenant, the 
coimcil intervened in July, 1920, in a violent controversy 
between Sweden and Finland over the possession of the 
Aland Islands, at a time when hostilities seemed imminent. 
Both parties presented their case, the threat of war dis- 
appeared, and although the final decision is not yet recorded, 
it is unlikely that the fires will be rekindled. 
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7. In September, 1920, in accordance with the covenant, 
the council assumed jurisdiction in a boundary dispute 
between Poland and Lithuania, a dispute already so em- 
bittered that fighting had taken place. From that time to 
this further warfare has been checked and prevented, and 
the parties are still engaged in peaceful negotiations. 

8. Through its agent, the eminent explorer, Dr. Nansen, 
the council began in April, 1920, and successfully accom- 
plished the repatriation of more than 280,000 war prisoners 
who had been detained in Russia, France, Poland and the 
Balkan States. 

9. In February, 1920, the council approved of the ad- 
mission of Switzerland to the League with reservations as 
drastic in nature as those proposed for the United States 
by Senator Lodge. 

10. At the same meeting the council shouldered the essen- 
tial task of economic reconstruction by starting the con- 
ferences and coordinations which led to the First Financial 
Conference at Brussels in September, 1920, and to the 
correlative work of five great commissions. These and other 
important and valuable commissions, nearly all of them 
originated in the council during 1920, will be reviewed a 
little farther on. 

11. At the same meeting the council took the first steps 
toward the establishment of a permanent court of inter- 
national justice. 

12. In July and September, 1920, the council approved 
of the purchase of a permanent home for the League of 
Nations at Geneva at a cost of about £23,000 sterUng, and 
this home was first occupied by the secretariat in October, 
1920. 

IV. The fourth achievement of the League of Nations is 
the successful inauguration of its world-parliament in the 
assembly at Geneva in November and December, 1920. 
The assembly is the successor of the first and second Hague 
conferences, but with what a difference! The Hague con- 
ferences were also congresses of the nations, but they were 
supposed to meet once in seven years, provided some power 
saw fit to invite them. The meeting was casual, and its ob- 
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jects were for the most part revisions of the laws of war. In 
those days the friends of international peace thought that 
a world-parliament, meeting at seven year intervals, was a 
great step forward, and it . was. How they would have wel- 
comed a world parliament based on an international statute 
fundamental to half a dozen world-treaties, transacting busi- 
ness prepared for it by a permanent international executive 
committee and departmental service, receiving and expend- 
ing an annual income of $4,250,000 contributed by forty- 
eight nations, and meeting, once every year, in a world- 
center named by international agreement. 

Yet this is precisely what the League assembly is. Nothing 
more than this brief description is needed to show what a 
magnificent experiment in international cooperation has 
been begun, and how far ahead of the men of 1912 and 1914 
in organization we are, if we only have the sense to know it 
and the spirit to use it. When the assembly met, Novem- 
ber 15, 1920, of the forty-two states on the roster of the 
League, all but one, Honduras, were represented. Before 
the assembly adjourned, December 18, it had admitted six 
more states, two of them being taken from the group of 
Central Powers, who two years before had been warring 
against the world. 

It was the first time in history that a large part of the 
civilized world had met under a written constitution. Its 
fundamental principles were reasonably certain and clear. 
The applications of those principles and the methods of 
action were now to be for the first time finally determined. 
The assembly set itself to review and stamp the emergency 
work done by the council and its commissions during the 
preceding ten months. 

Exercising its functions as critic and moral censor, the 
assembly declared its independence, first, of the council, in 
refusing to accept a presiding officer, M. Hymans, upon the 
mere suggestion of some of those behind the scenes, and in 
insisting on the forms of an open ballot. It declared its 
independence, second, of the secretariat, in throwing aside 
red tape restrictions upon applicants for admission and upon 
credentials of delegates. 
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Thus the assembly at the outset established itself as the 
dominant moral force within the League organization. In 
this spirit by the aid of the searchlight of pubUcity the 
assembly compelled a new effort to help Armenia and the 
submission of the terms of mandates to publication. 

"It cannot be disputed that, if there is the right moral 
purpose and the right desire behind the League, it will 
succeed; if there is not that spirit, there is nothing in the 
world, neither covenant nor treaty, nor any other device, 
which can make it function." 

The council is the chief executive organ of the League. 
The secretariat provides informtion and expert advice. 
The assembly, with its wide-reaching membership, can only 
bring to the problems of the League the judgment of the 
conscience of mankind, aided by the light of publicity; but 
that is enough. 

V. The fifth great achievement of the League of Nations 
is the product of the combined activities and wisdom of both 
the council and the assembly. It is the creation and opera- 
tion of a dozen commissions and conferences reconstructive 
and humane in character, doing the mason and carpentry 
work of restoration in Europe. It is unnecessary here to 
disentangle the origins of these League organs from the 
history of the year 1920. Enough to say that the careful 
consideration and best judgment of both the council and 
assembly were absorbed into all of them. What they 
have done and what they will yet do must be credited to 
both the branches of the League legislature. Let us call 
the roll of them. 

1. Among the earliest in time of origin is the statute 
creating a permanent court of international justice. The 
assembly made the statute out of a plan prepared in the 
summer of 1920 by an international commission named 
by the council. The statute has now (June 20, 192l) 
been approved by thirty-eight states, seven of whom have 
also signed the protocol conferring upon the court a com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. The work of obtaining provisional 
nominations of judges is soon to begin, and the final elections 
should occur at the next assembly in September, 1921. 
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2. The armaments commission is based upon what was 
at first officially called "The Permanent Advisory Com- 
mission for Military, Naval, and Air Questions." Its first 
meeting was in August, 1920. Under articles I, VIII, and 
IX, of the covenant its duties are to obtain precise infor- 
mation about the forces and armaments of applicants for 
admission to the League, and to secure the exchange of 
similar knowledge among member states about their own 
armaments. It has been charged also to report on the prob- 
lems involved in the private manufacture of munitions of 
war, on new or cruel methods of warfare, and on the steps 
that could and ought to be taken towards a reduction of 
armaments by international agreement. In connection with 
the elaborate instructions for this commission adopted by 
the assembly on December 14, the assembly recommended 
that member states should be asked to agree to limit their 
armament expenditures for 1922 and 1923 to the amount 
appropriated for 1921, and to agree also to the convention 
of St. Germain for the control of the trade in war-material. 
At present the United States is the greatest exporter of 
arms. Following the suggestion of the assembly, the coim- 
cil has now created a remarkable disarmament commission, 
by adding to the permanent advisory commission six emi- 
nent political leaders, three representatives of capital and 
three representatives of labor to be named by the Labor 
Office, and four experts named by the finance and economics 
commission. 

3. The blockade commission is created to determine pre- 
cisely how, when and where the economic weapons of the 
League, described in article XVI of the covenant, may be 
properly and safely employed against possible pledge- 
breakers. It is of course obvious that an Economic 
Blockade can scarcely be effective unless all great commer- 
cial powers sustain it. 

4. The conmiunications and transport commission was 
started by the council in February, 1920, and has been per- 
fected and strengthened through the year. Its mission is 
to find out what the duties of League members are under 
article XXIII, e, of the covenant, and more specifically to 
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grapple with the whole question of freedom of inland com- 
munications and transit both for travelers and for goods, 
with difficulties at frontiers and difficulties with passports. 
To find solutions for these obstacles to a resumption of 
traffic in Europe this commission conducted the important 
conference at Barcelona last March. 

5. The international credits commission has been formed 
to mediate between creditor and borrower nations. Its 
plan of action has already been proposed for the rescue of 
Austria from bankruptcy and it awaits the approval of 
that government. 

6. The finance and economics commission is the chief 
agent through which the League of Nations is working for 
the economic reconstruction of the world. The credits com- 
mission is in effect an organ of this commission and espe- 
cially of its finance section. The finance and economics 
commission is in a sense the successor of the supreme 
economic council, with which we were familiar in the war 
time. The finance section of this commission is the prime 
source of the above mentioned plan to establish a receiver- 
ship for Austria. 

7. The international health organization or health bu- 
reau has its origin in action by the Council in February, 
1920, which led to the speedy provisional coordination of 
many agencies, like the national Red Cross Societies and 
the Office International d 'Hygiene Publique at Paris, in 
order to fight under the name of the League against famine, 
typhus and other epidemic diseases in Central Europe. The 
effort caused the formation of the International Red Cross 
within the League. The health bureau went to work first 
for the succor of Poland. It has already held a series of 
health conferences. It was intended to be a permanent 
central office for existing international health organizations, 
to bring national health authorities into closer contact, to 
secure the cooperation of the international labor organi- 
zation, to organize rapid interchange of information, and 
to ensure quick concerted action against epidemics. 

But the Office International was created before the war 
by agreement among several nations, one of whom was the 
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United States. As the United States alone has withheld 
approval of this plan, the Office International has been 
obliged to withdraw from participation, the whole plan has 
been necessarily altered, and a temporary health organiza- 
tion has been substituted for the proposed permanent one. 

8. The mandatory commission is formed to receive and 
consider the annual reports from the various mandatories, 
to see whether the terms of the mandates have been fairly 
observed, and to transmit its conclusions to the council. 
A majority of the members of this commission represent 
non-mandatory Powers. A Swedish member is a woman, 
Mme. Anna Bugge-Wicksell. 

9. The opium and drug traffic commission has been 
appointed to find out how to regulate and control this 
traffic, now largely in the hands of British, American and 
Japanese dealers. The International Opium Conventions 
of 1910-1912 lost their status during the great war, and the 
evils resulting from the use of opium and other noxious 
drugs are now increasing in China and elsewhere. The 
secretariat is gathering information and the secretary- 
general has placed a Chinaman, educated in the United 
States, in charge of that work. An American woman, 
Mrs. Hamilton Wright, is one of the expert advisers of 
this commission. 

10. The revision commission is created to consider all 
proposed amendments to the covenant which are to be 
acted upon at the next meeting of the assembly. The 
amendments that have been thus far suggested include : 

a. The elimination of article X (Canada); 

b. The admission of all sovereign states to the League 
that want to enter it (Argentina); 

c. A great extension of the system of arbitration and 
conciliation under the League (Scandinavian nations); 

d. The substitution of the following sentence for the 
present article XXI of the covenant: "The Monroe Doc- 
trine is recognized as not incompatible with any disposi- 
tions of the present compact" (China); Czecho-Slovakia has 
another suggestion for a substitute for the same article. 
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e. Three amendments, proposed by Holland, relating to 
the system of electing councilors, to the rules of procedure, 
and to the method of sharing the expenses of the League. 

/. An amendment proposed by France, concerning 
armaments. 

11. The statistical commission, a central clearing house 
for the work of many statistical societies. 

12. A commission on the deportation of women and 
children in Asia Minor, constituted by the council upon 
request of the assembly, is to collect all available infor- 
mation about Turkish and Kurdish deportations of women 
and children during the great war, and to place the results 
of its inquiry before the Assembly in September. The 
commission consists of two women and a man; the latter 
is Dr. Kennedy, nominated by the British high commissioner 
at Constantinople. One of the women members is Mme. 
Gauhs, named by the French government. The other is 
Miss Emma Darling Cushman, a native of Burlington, 
New York, nominated for this service by the presidents of 
Robert College and Constantinople College and the Ameri- 
can Mission of Constantinople, all acting at the request of 
the British government. 

Miss Cushman has been a resident of that country since 
1900 has been in charge of various hospitals controlled by 
the A. B. C. F. M., and is now at the head of the Trachoma 
Hospital of the Near East Relief at Constantinople. In 
the same connection it should be noted that both the 
assembly and the council of the League have moved to 
set the League forces at work against the white slave traffic. 
The governments have been asked to revive the operation 
of the International Conventions of 1904 and 1910, against 
that traffic, and an international conference has already 
been called to meet at Geneva during the last week in June. 

So far the United States government has taken no heed 
of the invitations to send delegates to this conference. 

The twelve commissions seem to me the principal out- 
standing nuclei of the administrative work of the League 
during the first sixteen months of its existence. The list 
by no means includes all of the commissions, bureaus and 
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conferences that are functioning in that work. Some of 
them deserve more than passing reference, especially: 

1. The commission of jurists appointed to discuss and 
prepare the right system to be employed under article 
XVIII of the covenant for the registration and pubUcation 
of aU treaties; 

2. The commission empowered to study and report upon 
the business organization and efficiency of both the secre- 
tariat and the Labor Office; and 

3. The commissions of military and civilian control that 
have been endeavoring to keep peace between Poland and 
Lithuania in the Vilna territory. 

Enough has been said here to prove the initial thesis of 
this article that the League of Nations is neither dead nor 
sleeping, that it has not been cast aside and cannot be 
without causing a new chaos in Europe, by disrupting the 
agreements on which the world now rests. Instead of 
diminishing its activities the League is increasing them. 
The second assembly of the League next September will 
find its work carefully prepared beforehand by experts and 
considered by the governments concerned. It ought to 
be the most efficient and the quickest moving world-congress 
that has ever met. 



